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continued the editor of this popular periodical, must inevitably be diverted from the scramble for dollars into nobler and higher aims, and the rising military class itself would be a healthy counterbalance to the dominant and selfish commercial aristocracy.
Almost all the intellectuals of the North shared the view that the war was touching and would increasingly touch the soul of the nation. At Concord the ailing Henry Thoreau felt uplifted at the moral regeneration the upheaval had already brought in its wake. His neighbor, Ralph Waldo Emerson, saw war come "as a frosty October, which shall restore intellectual and moral power to these languid and dissipated populations."2 Across the Atlantic young Henry Adams, secretary to his father the minister to England, was certain in the summer of 1863 that this generation had been stirred up from the lowest layers. "We cannot be commonplace;" of this, at least, the future skeptic was certain.
By and large, scholars did not fear that the war held any threat to the values dear to them. "If the presence of a free, quickened national existence can elevate the scholarly mind and ennoble its pursuits/7 remarked a writer in the North American Review, "that presence is with us, and its fruits will surely appear." The young scholar, continued this contributor to the venerable Boston review, might be fighting in the trenches of Virginia, or penning words of fire for the press, or speaking in churches and assembly halls; but even in the quiet of his own study he could not be blind or deaf to the surging life of his countrymen. Scholarship had long enough been sterile by reason of its divorce from actuality; and it might well be, concluded this observer, that the war would further the American penchant for allying scholarship and life, thought and action.
Nor was sight lost of the unforgotten ideal of an* American literature and science and art. The fact that conservative Europe affected to see in the war the breakdown of republican institutions stirred Henry Wilson, the self-educated cobbler who represented Massachusetts in the Senate, to sponsor the organization of a national academy of science. "I wanted the savant$ of the Old World, as they turn their eyes thitherward," Wilson told the first meeting of tKe Academy, "to see that amid the fire and blood of the most gigantic civil war in the annals of nations, the statesmen and people of the United States, in the calm confidence of assured power, are fostering the elevating, purifying, and consolidating
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